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The Shadow of the Curtain 


EVERAL YEARS AGO, when Winston Churchill used the phrase 
\\ “jron curtain,” he evoked an image of an impassable barrier 
between the people of the Western World and those of the 
Soviet Union. The image created by these two words is not a 
true one. While events have proved that the barrier into Russia 
is impassable from the outside, there is virtually no barrier from 
East to West. The Soviets have constructed a one-way street 
carrying a constant and immense traffic of ideological power, of 
threats, and of fear. Its cargoes are unloaded the world over, 
irresistibly influencing the economy and cultures of every country. 

It is hard to realize that these influences, spewing out from 
the one-way street the Soviets have built, strike directly at the 
continuing welfare of our cultural institutions. This, no doubt, 
is as the Soviets would wish it and it is well to recognize the 
ugly fact. 

Take, for example, the effect upon our own Zoological 
Society, whose plans for the great new Aquarium have had to 
be set aside, the completion of the Conservation Exhibit at the 
Zoological Park held in abeyance, as well as numerous other 
projects involving physical growth or educational and scientific 
advancement. Yes, we are in the struggle, too. 

Let us ourselves be prepared to meet this continuing chal- 
lenge. Our Society is part of the American scene, enriching the 
lives of millions of people each year, making its own special 
contributions to recreation, to education and to scientific knowl- 
edge. No, we must not be checked, nor stopped, nor lose our 
sense of permanency and growth. As never before, it is the time 
when all who believe these things can render support. 


Dewalt Osborn — 
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HE CHRISTMAS SEASON of 1937 — fourteen long years ago — 

will always be memorable to me because it brought me 
Horatius. A baby Wedge-tailed Eagle for Christmas! ‘To me that 
was the most welcome of all presents, and I fell in love with the 
baby at first sight. I may say that Horatius returned my liking; 
indeed, I suspect I am the only man who has ever been considered 
by a Wedge-tailed Eagle as its mate, and who felt duty-bound to 
help it build an eyrie. 

I literally picked Horatius off the Christmas tree. Actually, it 
was somewhat in advance of Christmas, on a fine morning in early 
November, when Messrs. Dudley Dickison and Jim Slater, and 
my very small daughter Betty and I stood on the brink of the 
Coimadai Gorge, near Bacchus Marsh in Victoria, and surveyed 
the possibilities of climbing a crazily-rooted eucalypt that thrust 
its limbs in thin air beyond the rocky sides of the cliff. 

Forty feet up, lodged in the weathered branches, reposed half a 
ton of sticks. Occasionally a snowy white head bobbed above the 
brim for a moment. It was the old, old eyrie of a pair of Wedge- 
tails and as we stood there they could be seen as circling dots in 
the blue sky. 

We knew there were nestlings in that tree-top cradle, but the 
problem was how to reach them, for the tree and the eyrie looked 
terribly insecure. In fact, only five years later the storm-wracked 
tree and the eyrie broke loose of their own weight and splintered 
on the rocks so far below. : 

The tree trunk itself could be climbed easily enough but the 
dangerous part was to come at the nest from below, to reach around 
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By DAVID FLEAY 


proud bird, five years old here, 
the author’s Wedge-tailed Eagle. 
the right: making a training flight. 


photographs by the author 
ess otherwise credited. 


Photo by S. A. Pearl 


the thick lip and into the “dish” where the nest- 
lings were. The nest was many years old; the 
sticks that composed it were dry and fragile and 
many a one crumpled and snapped as I grasped 
them. It was possible to brace one’s body in such 


a way as to reach well into the nest, although to 
do so had to kick off my boots, for better footing 
against the tree trunk. As the boots bounced off 
the rocks on their way down into the gorge, I saw 
a Goshawk swoop lightning-fast at the falling 
objects. Evidently she was nesting somewhere 
on the cliff-side, and was disturbed by these 
“Intruders.” 

There were two eaglets in the nest. Hanging 
fly-like to the rotten sticks, my heart pounding 
furiously, I reached slowly inside and could barely 
grasp a soft and woolly-downed wing. Drawing 
the young bird gently to the edge, I was just able 
to lift it up and out and toss it into Dudley 
Dickison’s lap, where he sat in a forking branch 
ten feet below. We knew there was another 
nestling, but I had had enough of this precarious 
activity above a rocky gorge, and I climbed back 
and down. 

Thus Horatius came into my life. He was a 
never-failing source of interest and pleasure dur- 
ing the first years while he was passing from 
downy whiteness to an attractive golden brown, 
with black wings and tail primaries. In his sixth 
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year he developed the almost black, and quite 
sober, plumage of maturity. 

The bird’s affectionate regard for me, his mas- 
ter, resulted in his development of an absolute 
phobia about members of his own kind and for 
the whole period of his early years, while he was 
being trained as a specialized hunter, he re- 
pelled with violence any attempts to domicile him 
with either male or female Wedge-tails. These 
patient but abortive experiments covered a range 
of at least three females and three males of vary- 
ing temperaments, over a period of fully ten 
years. Whether I liked it or not, Horatius had 
settled on me the lifelong loyalty of eagle mate- 
ship. All other eagles were anathema. 

Usually about July (the Australian winter) 
Horatius each year built his seasonal nest on an 

elevated platform in the corner of the aviary. 
Working chiefly in the morning, he welcomed 
dry pucabt sticks, green foliage fie the swamp 
gums and strips of dry bark, and always re- 
aoubled his efforts at construction whenever I 
arrived on the scene. 

Last year, in 1950, I took pity on poor lone 
handed, but none the less ambitious, Horatius. 
In other years I had not particularly encouraged 
nest-building, but now I spent odd minutes in 
the days of late July and early August humoring 
the bird by climbing up a ladder at the nest and 
not only taking up additional material but pre- 
tending to arrange it. Horatius was most de- 
lighted and excited, not only talking vigorously, 
but gently “beaking” my ears and hair with that 
formidable but ainazingly gentle weapon. Occa- 
sionally the eleven- Se) steel-muscled bird 
landed on my shoulders or back. He exhibited 
terrific jealousy and excitement if a wild Wedge- 
tail circled in the sky above, obviously listening 
to the shrill ascending “TI see! I see!” challenges 
from the bush below. 
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An average-sized hen’s egg is shown 
at the right for comparison with a 
four-ounce Wedge-tailed Eagle egg. 


A 


The nest grew into quite a strong and credit- 
able eyrie, big enough for me to sit comfortably 
in its lining of fresh gum leaves. In fact, 
Horatius seemed proud for me to do so. The 
gleam I detected in his imperious eye should have 
warned me that something rather unusual was 
afoot. 

In the early afternoon of August 25, 1950, the 
truth came out. Our big black eagle was dis- 
covered sitting tightly. I stood and stared, think- 
ing: “It certainly looks as if Horatius has laid an 
egg.” As I watched, Horatius rose momentarily 
on his shanks and let his nest-building partner 
into the secret. He had laid an egg, a fine big 
one, the first in thirteen years. It was a wrrehtle 
to stop thinking “Horatius” and “he,” and re- 
member to say “Horatia” and “she,” but it had 
to be done. 


Preparing to settle down and incubate her 
eggs, Horatia always first nudged them toward 


Four days later Horatia laid a second buffy- 
white egg. Like the first, it weighed four ounces, 
although it was comparatively free of the reddish- 
brown spots and blotches of No. 1, being merely 
washed here and there with faint brown and an 
odd lavender blotch. 

The fact of Horatia’s continuing strong attach- 
ment to me now took on new value because of 
the opportunities it made possible to observe a 
brooding eagle’s ways. Horatia trusted my every 
move and acted for all the world like a friendly 
broody hen. 

For such a powerful-footed, heavy-bodied bird, 
Horatia was infinitely gentle. Most striking was 
the fastidiousness of her settling on and moving 
off her eggs. After landing on the solid edge of 
the nest, she usually approached the clutch with 
deliberate steps until, standing a few inches be- 


\A, Y' her by a gentle, easy movement of her beak. 


Her toes and talons were curved inward to 
form a “‘fist’”” as she squatted over the eggs, 
insuring that the clutch would not be damaged. 


Fs \ 2 


hind the eggs, she beaked them gently. ‘Then 
she squatted on her shanks, closed her great toes 
with their massive curved talons until each foot 
formed a tight “fist,” and cautiously shuffled 
forward, at the same time pulling the eggs toward 
her with her beak. Finally she dipped forward to 
settle over them in a comfortable, flat, brooding 
position. 

She was seldom off, and brooded closely from 
the laying of egg No. 1. Occasionally my arrival 
with food brought her off for a meal. She sat with 
pathetic devotion while the cold winter rains 
dripped from her sleek plumage. One could 
think of far more comfortable things for a bird to 
do than to sit on infertile eggs on a damp nest, 
particularly on nights of hard frost when the 
temperature fell below the freezing point. 

After two weeks of brooding Horatia began to 
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seek small but regular sprays of green gum leaves, 
adding them to the nest lining so that the eggs 
rested on clean material. Every day there was 
some interesting observation to be made, and | 
decided that not only was it right to make an 
attempt to provide the hopeful bird with the 
ultimate joys of motherhood but by so doing I 
might teach her to live with her own kind, while 
I would be provided with further opportunities 
to study the relationship between “mother” and 
“offspring.” 

Accordingly an S.O.S. was sent to the noted 
ornithologist, Mr. Norman Favaloro, of Mildura, 
in Victoria’s Mallee country, asking if he could 
find either a clutch of fertile Wedge-tailed Eagle 
eggs or newly hatched youngsters to be rushed 
down to me by plane. By a lucky coincidence, 
Mr. Favaloro had lately, on August 30, found 
eaglets actually hatching in an eyrie at Kara- 
winna, Victoria, He hastened to the eyrie and 
secured two attractive little fellows, sewed them 
up in hessian bags for warmth, leaving only their 
heads projecting, and sent them the intervening 
300 miles overnight. 

The startlingly white, fluffy eaglets arrived at 
Badger Creek on September 13 when they were 
just 15 days old. CHoratia had then sat 20 days, 
about two weeks short of the normal brooding 
period.) The obviously older of the nestlings 
weighed 2 Ibs. 1514 ozs. and the smaller 2 Ibs. 
13 ozs. Their thick woolly down was efficient 
insulation from the cold, and their snowy appear- 
ance was relieved by the polished black talons, 
the tips of firm beaks and the merest suggestion 
of wing pin feathers. Feeding the little fellows 
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Now sixteen days old, the 
eaglets are being given a 
fragment of rabbit meat. 
At first her saliva covered 
the meat and aided in the 
quickness of its digestion. 


until their crops bulged, and waiting until dark- 
ness fell, I mounted the nest ladder and, taking 
one egg from Horatia, quickly pushed an eaglet 
beneath her. She was perplexed and uneasy but 
had perforce to cover the newcomer in order to 
keep the remaining precious egg warm. 

Next morning the dawn light revealed an 
astonished Horatia, puzzling how a four-ounce 
egg had suddenly become an almost three-pound 
chick. But the wobbling, bright-eyed eaglet was 
quite unperturbed. Horatia’s maternal instinct 
gradually overcame her doubt and soon she flew 
off, selected a portion of rabbit and returned. She 
stood with it beneath her talons in the bottom of 
the nest and tore off a minute piece which she 
fed to the youngster while her saliva fairly dripped 
over the morsel and into the eaglet’s beak. She 
treated it, naturally, as a newly-hatched infant 
and not as a self-possessed fortnighter. The first 
feeding over, she settled down again and covered 
eaglet and egg. An hour or so later I removed the 
egg and substituted the second youngster. 

Horatia did not accept this substitution with 
equanimity and regarded her new chick with 
suspicion for several days. Until she took to feed- 
ing it consistently I supplied its nourishment for 
almost a week. Youngster No. 1 had to call 
vigorously to modify Horatia’s ideas of the 
warmth necessary for “just hatched” offspring, 
but gradually as the days passed her instincts 
caught up with her foster children. She fed 
them with greater frequency and with larger 
and more satisfying fragments. Still her saliva 
dripped over the morsels, and noting this pro- 
vision for ready digestion in the very young, I 


understood the difficulties that had beset my 


earlier attempts to rear baby birds of prey. They 
had suffered not from lack of warmth but from 
alimentary difficulties! The observation was a new 
and valuable one. 

It was noticeable that when Horatia flew to the 
nest in these early days with a carcass such as 
that of a rat, she held it beneath her talons and 
fed the youngster with considered care, herself 
swallowing the hard bones, feet and tail but giv- 
ing the youngsters flesh strips and sections of 
softer bone. As usual, she deliberately tossed 
stomach and intestines over the nest edge. 

Her nest hygiene was exemplary and at every 
possible opportunity she flew down for green leaf 
sprays and strips of bark, taking them up in her 
bill and stripping leaves from the branches so 
that they continually formed fresh, clean bedding 
beneath the “powder puff” youngsters. This pro- 
cedure continued through the whole period of 
rearing, being obviously valuable as a deterrent 
to blowfly larvae which might otherwise transfer 
their attacks from nest carrion to the tender- 
skinned eaglets. As Horatia never carried more 
than a single leaf spray or stick at a time, either 
in these housekeeping activities or during the 
building of the nest, it was clear that birds of this 
species must cover numberless miles in the con- 
struction and maintenance of their eyries alone. 

In the early morning of September 15 the sec- 
ond, and smaller, young one fell to the ground, 
but fortunately it was uninjured and I restored 
it before it had been out an hour. The next day 
torrential and very cold rain poured down with- 
out interruption the whole morning. Horatia did 


A sprig of eucalyptus in her 
beak, Horatia arrives at the 
nest. Fresh material was 
constantly being supplied. 
The eaglets are now thirty- 
four days old, growing fast. 


her best to shield her family, huddling half over 
them with wings partly spread, but with little 
effect. The eaglets became thoroughly soaked 
and were bedraggled and miserable in appearance. 
But in a mere half hour after the rain they dried 
out and were miraculously fluffy once more. 
They were indeed hot little birds and the inci- 
dent explained the seeming indifference of the 
Wedge-tail to the cold and wet at the time of year 
when the species chooses to nest and rear young. 
With her maternal instincts now in full play, 
Horatia, normally friendly with few people other 
than her master, developed into a veritable 
virago. At the approach of visitors she invariably 
dived from her high platform with its two bob- 
bing snowy heads, and flew screaming and clutch- 
ing with great talons at the wire netting of the 
aviary. Fiery eyes and bristling hackles added to 
the picture of ferocity. It would have gone ill 
with any stranger attempting to rob her eyrie! 
When the eaglets were 27 days old, Horatia 
was first seen perched on the edge of the nest 
at night and not attempting to cover them. They 
had grown considerably and their weights at 29 
days were: 
No. 1 —5 lbs. 8 ozs. CThis was the first one 
hatched, and the most 
advanced in plumage. ) 


No. 2 — 5 lbs. 15 ozs. 

Thus the younger bird had more than doubled 
its original weight since the day of arrival from 
Mildura and now had overhauled its elder brother. 
The weights were a good indication of the sexes 
of the two, and my surmise was borne out by the 
subsequent development and plumage, for the 


smaller and younger No. 2 eaglet was to grow 
into the bigger-bodied and heavier female. Both 
youngsters accepted me, albeit with cautious 
dignity, as a stand-in “father” and consented to 
take fragments of meat each time I climbed the 
ladder. Horatia usually fussed around when I 
fed her babies, flying in to the crowded nest with 
fresh leaves and a great stirring of air. 

She continued to toss hard fragments of bone 
such as rabbit skulls beyond reach of the young- 
sters, for they were now inclined to pick up dis- 
carded morsels from the nest. She swallowed the 
hard pieces herself while beaking the usual choice 
and delicate slivers to the young birds. The little 
eagles, now just over four weeks old, were largely 
feathered on body, legs and wings and their tails 
were stubby, only their heads and necks remain- 
ing white and downy. ‘They stood up on their 
legs a good deal without the wobble that was 
noticeable earlier, and presented much the same 
appearance as Horatia had when we took her 
from the nest so many years before. 

At the age of five weeks the fuzzy down on 
the youngsters’ crown had become much abbre- 
viated, chiefly as a result of affectionate beaking 
and nibbling by the “mother” herself. Horatia 
fed them plentifully but judicially, so that they 
were never ravenous but became more firm and 
solid not only on their feet but in wing position. 
It was noticeable now that saliva was no longer 
provided by the female with her handouts of 
food. The young were disgorging pellets of 
balled fur from the bits of carcass fed them and 
these were generally thrown overside, probably 
by Horatia although she was not seen to do this. 
The whistling voices of the two eaglets were 
different in pitch; that of the bigger and younger 
bird (the female) being more of a rapid, shrill 
cry than her older brother’s. At 37 days they were 
able to recognize and pick up scraps falling to 
the floor of the nest as their foster mother indus- 
triously tore up food for them, and within a day 
or two of this they began to pick at carcasses 
themselves. 

On October 11-12, at six weeks, a heavy rain- 
fall of 114 inches began during the night and 
continued through most of the day, soaking both 
youngsters and Horatia. She did her inadequate 
best to keep them dry by huddling together with 


them, and as soon as the downpour eased she 
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was busily employed adding quantities of green 
leaves to the nest floor. This constant provision 
of new lining material seemed to be essential not 
only from a health point of view but for comfort, 
for with the passing weeks the treading by twenty- 
four heavy talons reduced leaves and bark to 
tatters. 

At seven weeks the eaglets were almost com- 
pletely feathered except for their stubby short 
tails with the characteristic wedge shape. The 
sturdy young birds showed the merest remnant 
of their original down on neck and head, and 
had the typical eagle eye under beetling brow. 
They now seemed more wary and shy of the 
observer who came up the ladder to view them. 
Horatia still fed them carefully but they were 
more voracious and pulled pieces from prey 
under her feet. On one occasion I watched an 
eaglet seize and gulp down a whole rabbit fore- 
limb with fur complete. Sexual differences began 
to appear; the elder male, weighing 6 Ibs. 7 ozs. 
at seven weeks, was developing brighter plumage 
than the younger and heavier female of 7 lbs. 
11 ozs. The male, too, was noticeably more vocal 
than his sister, screaming quite a deal, particu- 
larly if food was not forthcoming in sufficient 
quantity. Now it was found that the family could 
dispose of a rabbit and a half (local adult rabbits 
weigh approximately 3 Ibs. 11 ozs.) per day. If 
the family had been complete, with an adult 
male, food consumption would have amounted to 
at least two rabbits a day. As in wild-built eyries, 
the youngsters always backed out and fired limey 
feces in a five-to-seven-foot trajectory in a com- 
plete circle around the nest, covering neighboring 
tree trunks and the ground below with charac- 
teristic whitewash. One certainly needed a hat 
in coming up that ladder! 

The eaglets spent more and more time standing 
bolt upright, but not indulging in half-measures 
they otherwise rested lying flat down in the nest 
so that they were scarcely visible from the ground. 
They were still floppy and soft when lifted by 
the legs for purposes of weighing, but now they 
began to harden up like the tough, powerful 
adults of the species. 

First flight occurred on November 6 at the age 
of 9 weeks and 4 days when the male flew 
across the aviary and perched on a limb. Both 
birds now resembled adults but for shorter tails, 


golden-brown patterns and the down still adher- 
ing to the ends of crown and nape feathers—the 
latter particularly noticeable when the hackles 
bristled. Both eaglets were now capable of flying 
a certain distance and had hardened up consider- 
ably over the past two weeks. They had reached 
a playful age and put in a good deal of time 
pouncing and snatch-grabbing at sticks and bones 
and exercising their wings on the nest edge. The 
male whistled noisily, plaintively and continu- 
ously, and each time I visited the nest it bristled 
its hackles, while the bigger and more solid female 
proved rather retiring and was inclined to chirrup 
quietly in a more rapid undertone. The difference 
in vocal accomplishment was as marked as the 
difference in size. 

Another obvious difference between adult and 
young, apart from the raven-like blackness of the 
older bird which was relieved only by the gray- 
edged wing coverts, was the color of the eyes. 
Whereas Horatia, like most adult Wedge-tails 
(six years old or more), had developed light 


Horatia fed her family well—notice the bulg- 
ing crop of this youngster. The beak and feet 
are powerful instruments by this time—thirty- 
four days after hatching. This is the female. 


brown irides, those of the youngsters were a 
clear gray. 

From this time on it was noticeable that Hora- 
tia “rested on her oars,” though she continued 
to add green leaves to the nest as long as the 
youngsters used it as a resting place. At night 
she camped on the nest side with the more 
venturesome male beside her. The female squatted 
flat in the nest. 

From eleven weeks on, the eaglets made sorties 
to the ground and were observed flying about 
dragging rabbit carcasses to selected corners for 
feeding. There was a good deal of screaming 
when food was not produced on time. When they 
were three months old, Horatia flew with portions 
of rabbit to the eyrie but turned her back on the 
young birds who followed her. She ate her fill, 
abandoning only the leftovers to the youngsters. 
By flying savagely at visitors and screaming, how- 
ever, she left no doubt in one’s mind that her 
protective maternal instinct was still very much 
alive. : 


In January of this year, at four months, the 
wedge-shaped tails of the young eagles had at- 
tained full length and the perfectly groomed 
birds were magnificent in their smooth plumage, 
well formed black-tipped bills, clean, well-shod 
feet and proud, unafraid bearing. ‘They acted as 
adults and had dropped the voraciousness so 
typical of the greedy and fast-growing stages. 
The only thing that struck fear into both Horatia 
and the eaglets during the whole nesting period 
was the advent one day of a large Black Goanna 
(Varanus varius). Even Horatia was extremely 
nervous and she reacted by uttering a single, 
loud, rather melancholy scream at intervals of 
several minutes—such a call as I had never heard 
previously. 

By March, 1951, at six months, the differences 
between the young male and female were more 
pronounced. It was obvious at a glance, that the 
female was bigger, bulkier and longer-tailed. Her 
plumage was slightly duller, being more of a 


(Continued on page 188) 
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TWO NEWCOMERS 


Darwin’s Rhea 
Do THE HIsTORIC CRUISE of the Beagle, 
the great Charles Darwin obtained, at a fort 
on the coast of eastern Patagonia, a crudely-made 
skin of a Rhea which was unknown to him. It 
was from this fragmentary specimen that Gould, 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London, in 1837, described “Darwin’s Rhea.” 

At that time the Zoological Society of London 
had already exhibited its first common Bhea, a 
larger and grayer bird, so that many naturalists 
were quite familiar with its appearance. But Dar- 
win’s discovery, with brownish, white-tipped 
plumage, was an obvious novelty. We know, 
now, that it is not only smaller than the gray 
bird but that its body is curiously spherical, its 
head and beak short and eyes noticeably large. 

While often referred to as South American 
Ostriches, the relationship of the Rheas to the 
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great birds of Africa is more distant than first 
glance might indicate. The two groups represent, 
in fact, distinct Orders. Both are flightless and 
depend upon speed of foot for escaping their 
enemies; both live in open, grassy country where 
this special ability is most advantageous. But 
there the resemblance ends. Rheas have three 
toes on each foot, as compared with the Ostriches’ 
two. The graceful, ornamental plumes of the 
Ostriches are represented in the Rheas by stiff, 
inelegant feathers. Unfortunately these append- 
ages, so unsuitable for decorative purposes, have 
been in great demand for feather dusters, causing 
extensive destruction of the great runners of the 
pampas. 

The Common Bhea, in various forms, extends 
from Brazil to Argentina. Darwin’s Rhea inhabits 
the colder areas of South America, from Rio 
Negro to the Straits of Magellan. Several sub- 
species have been described. 

The little Darwin, much the most attractive of 
the Rheas, has always been rare in collections of 
living birds. The remote areas it inhabits pre- 
sumably have a bearing here, but its undoubted 
delicacy in confinement is certainly a factor. 
Zoological garden experience with Darwin’s 
Rhea has not been good, even though it is hardy 
and indifferent to cold. The chief difficulty has 
been the bird’s predilection for tough stems and 
roots which it is quite unable to digest, with 
resulting fatal impaction of the intestinal tract. 

Through the interest of Mr. Robert G. Goelet, 
a Trustee of our Society, a lovely pair of Darwin’s 
Rheas came to us, by air transport, on October 
12. They have been installed in a well-scraped 
yard at the Ostrich House, where there is no 
indigestible growth to tempt them. 
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ind a Good Try 


Ringed Penguin 


he we have been fully conscious of the 
great attraction penguins have for our visitors. 
For years, we have striven to satisfy this interest 
by maintaining exhibits of these quaint birds of 
the southern hemisphere. We did finally achieve 
the establishment of a breeding, acclimatized 
colony of the Black-footed species of South Africa 
and of hybrids between this bird and the Hum- 
boldt’s Penguin of South America. 

Finally, we became involved in an effort to 
exhibit the more unusual species from the frigid 
areas farther south, which cannot live with us 
unless protected from heat and the ever-present 
spores of the killer mold, Aspergillus. Somehow, 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


immersed as we were in technicalities, we were 
not entirely prepared for the burst of popularity 
that greeted the opening of our new Penguin 
House on June 15, 1950. Penguins marching 
sedately on land had been amusing because of a 
grotesque suggestion of walking men. Penguins 
seen under water, through the clearest of glass, 
were transformed into creatures of incredible 
speed, grace and agility. 

We had four species in our new group — huge, 
beautifully colored Kings, bumbling Black-foots, 
a graceful Gentoo and a dumpy little Rock- 
hopper. It seemed a very fine lot, indeed, until 
we received an offer of Ringed Penguins from the 
Royal. Zoological Society of Scotland, in Edin- 
burgh. Then we realized that our list was lim- 
ited and that if four species made a good exhibit, 
five would make a better one. When the four 
new Ringed Penguins finally arrived on October 
8, 1951, we felt fully justified. 

Smaller than the King but larger than the 
Black-foot, the Ringed Penguin is comparable in 
size to the Gentoo, to which it is generically re- 
lated. It is plainly colored, black above and white 
below, with a narrow throat-strap of black, from 
which it gets its name. Like the Gentoo, the 
Ringed Penguin has a surprising ability to leap 
clear of the water and land upright on a ledge 
two feet or more above the surface. 

The Ringed Penguin is a truly Antarctic 
species, breeding chiefly on islands of the South 
Orkney and South Sandwich groups, below South 
America, with extensions to other islands of the 
“American quadrant.” The species is reputed to 
be both aggressive and quarrelsome but so far 
there has been no evidence of these undesirable 
traits. 
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The Platypus—A Good Try 


HEN Davin Fieay arrived from Australia on 
W apni 25, 1947, bringing us three living 
Platypuses, no one had the slightest idea that two 
of the rare little creatures would be with us in 
1951. Only one Platypus had previously survived 
the journey to a foreign land. ‘This was a speci- 
men transported to New York in 1922 by Ellis S. 
Joseph and which lived with us for 47 days. 
With only this isolated instance as a precedent, 
there was no basis for optimism as to longevity. 
During the first three summers following their 
arrival, the Platypuses were shown for one hour 
daily and of course were immensely popular. 
Betty, the smaller female, succumbed to pneu- 
monia in the early autumn of 1948 but even she 
had far surpassed any reasonable expectation. 
Cecil, the male and Penelope, the surviving fe- 
male, remained in robust health. 
-. The situation now began to present a serious 
problem of maintenance, since the cost of prodigi- 
ous quantities of earthworms, crayfish and frogs 
is considerable. In the spring of 1949, we initiated 
a policy of charging five cents to view the Platy- 
puses and continued it in 1950. Even this did 
not entirely defray the upkeep cost but the outlay 
was considerably reduced. 
After four summers of exhibition, it seemed 
fairly evident that something should be done 
about breeding. Here we were with a true pair 
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of mammals of unique rarity, which had been 
seen by many thousands of our visitors. The next 
step was obvious. 

John Blair, devoted Keeper of the Platypuses, 
had been successful during the winter of 1950-1, 
in introducing the animals to each other in their 
quarters in the basement of the Large Bird House. 
When spring came, we resolved to write off the 
cost and give the pair the necessary seclusion 
during the summer by keeping the Platypusary 
closed to the public. 

There were many points to be considered. 
David Fleay is authority for the statement that in 
Victoria, native State of Cecil and Penelope, the 
breeding season is September and October. The 
molt occurs in January and February, four to 
five months later. Had our animals reversed their 
seasons, so that pairing would take place in May 
or June? Such a change was essential for success, 
as the change to indoor quarters must take place 
in October, to avoid the deep cold of winter. 

The weather in the spring of 1951 was un- 
usually cool, so that we could not risk putting the 
Platypuses out of doors until May 13. Access to 
the earth mound at Penelope’s end of the Platy- 
pusary was guarded by a baffle that only she 
could pass. 

Night after night, John Blair observed the 
nocturnal movements of the animals. Penelope 
burrowed industriously and Cecil gave mild indi- 
cations of pursuit, when opportunity offered. But 
there were no more definite indications and in 
August, both animals began their molt. It was 
then evident that there would be no increase in 
the family and on October 9, the platypuses 
were taken indoors. 

We are faced now with the remainder of our 
problem, which only time can solve. A molt in 
August should indicate the breeding time as 
April, based on David Fleay’s dates, and assum- 
ing that the animals actually have reversed. Next 
year, we plan to follow the only possible proceed- 
ing: we shall hope that as a result of John’s 
assiduous care our Platypuses will be in good 
condition at the approach of spring. Then, on 
the first warm day of April, out they go. By 
July first, we shall have the answer to our ques- 
tion. If it should be in the negative, our visitors 
for the balance of the summer can help us recoup 
something of the cost of our experiment. 


PER—A wild Mexican Swordtail before Dr. Gor- 
| gave it a beauty treatment in his genetics lab- 
story. LOWER—An example of a transformed fish. 


iP—This is the wild, gray-colored Platyfish as Dr. 
irdon found it in Mexico. BOTTOM—Now called 
» Golden Wagfail, it is being sent back to Mexico. 


A LOAN REPAID 
With Interest 


By MYRON GORDON 


he born and bred in aquaria of the Genetics 
Laboratory in New York have been swimming 
in many strange and far-flung places, for it has 
constantly been our policy to make our stock of 
pedigreed fishes available to responsible people 
who have need of them. ’ 

Over the years our fishes have been displayed 
in the Steinhart Aquarium in San Francisco, serv- 
ing to demonstrate to the public the influence of 
heredity in the development of pigmented can- 
cers, Some were shipped to Whitman Laboratory 
of the University of Chicago for study of the 
early differentiation of sexuality. Several pedi- 
gree lines, some of them inbred brother-to-sister 
for ten generations, were forwarded to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto for physiological studies. They 
required fishes of utmost similarity and purity. 
Psychologists at Brown University wanted to 
study the sexual behavior of fishes. They came 
to us and obtained our stocks of wild Platyfish 
and Swordtails for their research. 

In a cooperative effort in the study of pigmented 
tumors, our fishes were transported to the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute at Bethesda, Maryland, 
and also to the Army Chemical Center at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Maryland. Next year we are 
planning to send some of them to the University 
of Istanbul in Turkey. 

When, in 1941, as a by-product of our cancer 
investigations, a new color variety of the Mexi- 
can Platyfish, the Golden Wagtail, was developed 
in the Genetics Laboratory, it was made available 
to aquarists all over the world. Soon after it was 
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Large collections of wild Swordtails and Platys 
were seined from the little streams flowing in- 
to this river, the Rio Jaltepec in Veracruz. 


released freely to tropical fish fanciers in New 
York and in London, the colorful Golden Wag- 
tail Platyfish became the most popular fish of its 
kind — and it still is. Later, when the Bleeding 
Heart Platy was “invented,” it, too, was sent to 
European aquarists where it is highly prized. 

This year a fine collection of brilliantly colored 
Platyfish and Swordtails was flown successfully 
to Mexico City for Senor Jorge Delaye, president 
of the Aquarium Society of Mexico. All were 
born and bred in the Genetics Laboratory from 
stock originally obtained by our expeditions to 
Mexico in 1939 and 1948. 

The Mexican Platyfishes and Swordtails that 
were returned to their native country resembled 
their wild ancestors only in their basic body con- 
tours. Their coloring and patterning had under- 
gone a great transformation. The wild-caught 
fishes from the jungle streams differed in appear- 
ance from the New York City-bred ones as much 
as a woman in a Mother Hubbard differs from a 
model in a Jacques Fath creation. 

Some of the gaily-costumed fishes sent back to 
Mexico had golden-colored bodies, trimmed with 
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black, lace-like fins. Others had a somewhat re- 
versed arrangement; their bodies were neatly 
covered with satin black and they had red backs 
and fins. A few Swordtails were decorated with 
subdued pastel shades of lightest yellow and had 
pink eyes. A few Platfyfish were pale, sheet- 
white, almost transparent and ghost-like. Still 
others were brightly colored all over: solid 
Chinese-red, including the pupils of their eyes. 

Many of the Platyfishes and Swordtails, after 
taking their beauty treatments in the United 
States, had attained certain individuality and car- 
ried titles of distinction which were bestowed 
upon them by aquarists. Among them were the 
Golden Wagtails, Red Wagtails and Black and 
White Wagtails, Golden and Red Tuxedos, 
Bleeding Hearts, Black-bottoms, Leopards, Ghosts, 
and so on. 

Sending our aquarium-reared fishes for serious 
biological studies and for public display in aquaria 
in this country and in Europe has given us great 
satisfaction. But returning Mexican fishes to their 
native country — in somewhat gaudier garb — has 
given us a special kind of pleasure. 

We hope that Mexico, which had graciously 
permitted us to remove their native fishes to the 
United States, will welcome the return of some 
of them which we recast in more brilliant colors. 


THIS IS HERBERT! 


Photographs by SAM DUNTON 


About Herbert 


EW ANIMALS are more engaging than 
F, young Atlantic Walrus, and few 
are more impressive than a 3,000-pound 
adult, magnificently tusked and_be- 
whiskered. 

“Herbert” was born last May and was 
only six months old when he came to us 
on October 18 from an animal dealer in 
Denmark. Nevertheless, he weighed 240 
pounds — a hefty baby indeed. A young- 
ster in the Copenhagen Zoo, born in 
May of 1949, had attained a weight of 
790 pounds on November | of this year. 

Having been hand-reared, Herbert is 
friendly and affectionate, eager to follow 
his keeper around his pool with a shuffl- 
ing, flopping gait. He shares the pool 
with two shy Harbor Seals that are, 
gradually, getting accustomed to him. 


Herbert is always on the watch for 
Keeper Solanto and his pan of food. 


Just for fun, Keeper Solanto put these steps in the en- As soon as his 
closure and Herbert instantly got the idea and climbed up. Herbert heads f 
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Scrambling ashore, he follows the When he dips his muzzle in food, he 
keeper fo the usual feeding place. seldom looks up until if vanishes. 


sh and milk and oil is gone, Often through the day he dozes for a few minutes, half 
r to swim and dive placidly. out of the water. Aft night he sleeps in a shelter ashore. 
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Those “Forest Sprites” 
Called Marmosets 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


| iss DURING THE PAST SUMMER we found our- 
selves in possession of what seemed to be a 
remarkable collection of marmosets, numbering 
eleven species. It was evident that an article 
must be written for ANrtmaL Kincpom in order 
to do proper honor to the group. A photographic 
project was laid out and space in the present issue 
was assigned. All was proceeding calmly when, 
on November 2, we found three marmosets in 
the hands of local animal dealers — each of a 
different species, and all new to us. With our 
series of marmosets thus increased to fourteen 
species, our undertaking assumed new importance. 

Because of their delicacy in captivity, marmo- 
sets are not ordinarily kept in any numbers by 
Zoos. Up to 1950, only eight species had ever 
been exhibited here and seldom more than one 
or two at the same time. 

In our case, at least, two factors have operated 
to keep our marmoset experience at a minimum: 
all but the best-known species have always been 
difficult to find, and suitable accommodations for 
these little forest sprites were not available. 

During 1933 and 1934, a family of Golden 
Marmosets was maintained in the Reptile House 
before a window fitted with special glass at least 
partially permeable by ultra-violet rays. Here, 
under the direct supervision of Dr. Raymond L. 
Ditmars, the animals thrived and reared their 
young until the experiment came to an end 
through infections carried by visitors. 

With the opening of our remodelled Small 
Mammal House in 1947, suitable exhibition 
quarters, providing the essential protection of 
glass fronts, became available for the first time in 
our history. Also, the quiet and seclusion of the 
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Nursery room in the Lion House, presided over 
by Mrs. Helen Martini, gave a perfect environ- 
ment for the necessary period of acclimatization. 

It seems more than slightly curious that, just 
as our chief problem, lack of space, was resolved, 
the second obstacle — lack of supply — should 
suddenly disappear. It might seem that, because 
we were unable to house a real marmoset collec- 
tion, we ignored opportunities to form one. But 
even though we are not always able to utilize 
opportunities to make additions, we do make 
every effort to know what is available. Good 
marmosets just weren't. 

What seems really to have happened is one 
of the strange vagaries to which the animal mar- 
ket is subject. There is a demand for marmosets 
as pets, but this demand is principally for the 
white-tufted sorts—the Cotton-head and the Com- 
mon. Obtainable numbers of these are inade- 
quate to meet the demand, and it appears that 
hopeful shippers are combing the forested hinter- 
land of the American tropics and producing 
rarities not hitherto available. ; 

Unfortunately, these animals are most likely to 
be single specimens with which an Indian woman 
in some remote village has been persuaded to 
part. Glad as we are to find these individual rep- 
resentatives of rare forms, our new ambitions 
extend further. We want to breed them. In this 
direction we have already made some progress, 
Golden and Common Marmosets having been 
bred in the Small Mammal House, Cotton-heads 
in the Nursery. We are perfectly confident that 
if the enthusiasm of collectors should result in 
completing pairs of more species, we shall add 
to our list of breeding successes. 


Doubtless general interest in marmosets arises 
from the fact that tiny and squirrel-like as they 
are, they still are members of the great Order of 
Primates. Found only in the American tropics, 
they form a Family that is the most primitive 
among the monkey tribes of the western hemis- 
phere. Their distribution is wide, for they range 
from Costa Rica to southeastern Brazil, reaching 
their greatest concentration in the vast forests of 
the latter country. 

Despite great variety in the obvious characters 
of color and markings and arrangement of hair, 
a considerable latitude in matters of size and 
demonstrable anatomical differences, the mar- 
mosets present very real difficulties for the sys- 
tematist. So vast and inaccessible are the tropical 
jungles in which many marmosets make their 
homes that ranges and local relationships are not 
easily determined. In his “Review of the Pri- 
mates,” published in 1913, D. G. Elliot recognizes 
forty-two forms in five genera. In the “Historia 
Natural Ediar,” published in 1940, Cabrera & 
Yepes reduce the forms to thirty-two but increase 
the genera to seven. At least until another equally 
scholarly revision appears, the latter work must 
stand as our authority. 

Confusing as the scientific arrangement of the 
marmosets may seem, even the most obscure rep- 
resentative of the group could never be mistaken 
for anything else. Small size, alert action, tiny 
face with bright, beady eyes, mark the marmoset 
for what he is. In all of the known species, the 
long tail is non-prehensile, and as in all the 
monkeys of the New World, there are no cheek 
pouches. 

In their remote jungle homes, the marmosets 
live almost altogether in the trees, seldom if ever 
coming to the ground. Small family groups 
search diligently for the fruits, insects and lizards 
that form their chief food supply. Unlike squir- 
rels, the marmosets are inclined to keep to the 
comparative safety of fairly large branches, rather 
than risk the danger of more slender twigs. 

The many great rivers of South America un- 
doubtedly form impassable barriers to these rather 
weak and fragile creatures, accounting, perhaps, 
for the great multiplicity of distinct but closely 
related species. When our collector, Charles 
Cordier, was marooned for several weeks in 1950 
on the Rio Napo in eastern Ecuador, he had 


ample opportunity to observe the local fauna. He 
found that the right bank of the river was in- 
habited by the lovely little Golden-mantled Mar- 
moset, while on the opposite side only the Rio 
Napo Marmoset was to be found. Indians of the 
area confirmed his observations, further sub- 
stantiated by tame, hand-reared specimens from 
each area. These, incidentally, are important units 
in our present collection. 

One further peculiarity of the marmosets must 
be noted. Ordinarily two young are produced at 
a birth, although there may sometimes be only 
one or, very rarely, three. On the only occasion 
when Common Marmoset triplets were produced 
here, one of the three was so neglected that it 
failed to survive. 

Baby marmosets are carried by the father, 
usually crosswise upon his back, and are ordinar- 
ily returned to the mother only for feeding. This 
arrangement is not always completely satisfactory 
to both parents and a certain amount of amicable 
squabbling is the inevitable result. The rearing 
of a young family is, of course, a most interesting 
proceeding and always has great fascination for 
our visitors. 


MarMOSETS IN THE COLLECTION 
Decemser, 1951 


Common Marmoset — Hapale jacchus (Linnaeus) 

Pigmy Marmoset — Cebuella pygmaea (Spix) 

Black-tailed Marmoset — Mico argentatus 
(Linnaeus ) 

Imperial Marmoset — Mystax imperator (Goeldi) 

Rio Napo Marmoset — Mystax graellsi (Espada ) 

Golden-mantled Marmoset — Mystax tripartitus 
(Milne-Edwards) 

Buff-headed Marmoset — Mystax fuscicollis 
(Spix) 

Red-handed Marmoset — Mystax midas 
(Linnaeus ) 

Pied Marmoset — Mystax bicolor (Spix) 

Martins’s Marmoset — Mystax martinsi (Thomas) 

White-handed Marmoset — Mystax leucopus 
(Gunther) 

Cotton-head Marmoset — Oedipomidas oedipus 
(Linnaeus ) 

Geoffroy’s Marmoset — Oedipomidas spixi 
(Reichenbach ) 

Golden Marmoset — Leontocebus rosalia 
(Linnaeus) 


PIGMY MARMOSET. The smallest marmoset, also the 
smallest New World Primate. An adult weighs about 
4% oz.; its body is approximately 6 inches long. Known 
only from the upper Amazon and its tributaries. 


GOLDEN MARMOSET. Loveliest of the 
marmosets is the Golden, with its long, soft 
hair of rich yellow. The heavy cape suggests 
a Lion’s mane, hence the alternative name of 
“Lion Marmoset.” The species seems to be 
confined to a comparatively small area in the 


vicinity of Rio de Janeiro in southeastern Brazil. 
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WHITE-HANDED MARMOSET. While it may not 
be one of the handsomest of the family, the White- 
handed does have the distinctions of rarity and compara- 
tively large size. Its home is in northeastern Colombia. 


GEOFFROY’S MARMOSET. This is 
the most north-ranging of all the mar- 
mosets, its home extending from Co- 
lombia at least to Panama and possibly 
to Costa Rica. It looks very like a Cot- 
ton-head with its head-plume clipped. 


BLACK-TAILED MARMOSET. At 
first glance, the body of this animal ap- 
pears to be pure white. However, it 
carries an infusion of pale gray over the 


back and sides. 
Brazil. 


Its home is northern 


I 
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IMPERIAL MARMOSET. (Above and 
Right). This is one of the rarest and 
most spectacular of the marmosets. The 
elegant mustachios have been figured 
and described as turning upward in the 
approved handle-bar fashion, but in our 
specimen they still droop. Its known 
range lies in western Brazil near the 
northern border of Bolivia. 


COMMON MARMOSET. This family group includes 
a youngster born April 5, 1951. An attractive little mar- 
moset, seen more frequently in captivity than any other. 
From the coastal zone of Brazil, from Belem to Bahia. 


RED-HANDED MARMOSET. One of a group of 
rather large and dark-colored species, differing in details 
of coloration among themselves. The range of this fairly 
well-known form is in the Guianas. 


BUFF-HEADED MARMOSET. This is one of our most recent acquisitions. The soft beige foreparts have a faint 
suggestion of pink, and the white forehead is sharply defined. It comes from western Brazil, near the borders of Peru. 


Left to Right: GOLDEN-MANTLED MARMOSET. An especially handsome species. Obviously closely related to 
the Rio Napo Marmoset, it is distinguished by the rich, honey-colored cape covering its shoulders. Reported by Cordier 
to live on the right bank of the Rio Napo in eastern Ecuador. MARTINS’S MARMOSET. While it has the bare 
face of the Pied Marmoset, the dark brown pelage makes the contrast less striking. In both species the tail is dark 
above, light below. Known from the heavily forested area east of the Rio Negro in northern Brazil. PIED MAR- 
MOSET. The bare, black face against creamy foreparts give the Pied a bizarre appearance. It comes from western 
Brazil, in the area between the Rio Negro and Iquitos. 


RIO NAPO MARMOSET. From the country 
of the Quichuas, in eastern Ecuador, comes the 
Rio Napo Marmoset. Charles Cordier reports 
it as living on the left bank of the river. The 
white lips are strongly contrasted with the black 
and mottled brown pelage. 
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COTTON-HEAD MARMOSET. With the 
long, soft tuft that adorns its head and the 
bright white of its under-parts, it is no wonder 
the Cotton-head has been the most popular of 
the marmosets since a specimen was presented 
to Mme. de Pompadour by the naturalist Bris- 
son in the Eighteenth Century. The Cotton- 
head is found in northern Colombia. 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


Alaskan Resources Survey 
in Progress 
AK REPORTED in our September-October issue, 
the Alaska survey to be conducted by the 
Conservation Foundation staff under the spon- 
sorship of the U. S. Department of the Interior is 
well under way, directed by Samuel H. Ordway, 
Jr. Mr. Ordway’s article, briefing reports on 
Alaskan resources and originally entitled “Alaska 
Now!” has been accepted as a signed editorial to 
appear shortly in the Saturday Evening Post. 
In connection with the Alaska survey, Robert 
G. Snider will fly to Fairbanks early in January 
to attend meetings of the Alaska Field Commit- 
tee of the Department of the Interior and to inter- 
view representatives of other government agencies 
in the field. His stay will be of indeterminate 
length. 


Littauer School Project Report 

Six Fellows representing various Federal Con- 
servation agencies are attending the Conserva- 
tion Seminar at the Littauer School of Public 
Administration at Harvard University this term, 
according to the report of Dr. Ayers Brinser, di- 
rector of the course. Since the Conservation 
Foundation has been principally responsible for 
the creation of this seminar, and has been able 
to provide the greater part of its financing, we are 
intensely interested in the progress made in this, 
its second year. 

The first week of the current term was spent 
in the study of the Harvard Forest at Petersham, 
New Hampshire. The Foundation staff is of 
course deeply interested in the economic prob- 
lems of forest conservation. 

We have also been in receipt of a report re- 
cently prepared by the seminar’s Committee of 
Land-Use on bills for taxation and regulation of 
Vermont forestry. The report contains a thorough 
review of constitutional law affecting state regu- 
lation of the use of private property. 


American Forestry Association 
Meets in New Hampshire 

A. William Smith of the Foundation staff was 
in New Hampshire the week of October 9 for 
the purpose of attending the meeting of the 
American Forestry Association at Jefferson. He 
reports that this convention was well attended by 
association members from all over the country as 
well as by New Hampshire conservationists and 
educators. Among others present was Mr. Ran- 
dolph Pack, Foundation trustee. 

Charts displayed by New Hampshire officials 
gave particular credit to the Conservation Foun- 
dation for supplying the facts on which they were 
based. 


Massachusetts Asks for Help 

In view of the planned reorganization of the 
State Conservation Department in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Conservation Commis- 
sioner Lyman suggested that the Conservation 
Foundation be called upon for assistance by the 
“Little Hoover Commission” which has the re- 
organization job in hand. The Executive Direc- 
tor of the Commission asked Messrs. Smith and 
Ordway to present a brief of the Foundation’s 
views on policy and organization, which brief has 
been prepared and forwarded. 


Miscellaneous Notes 
President Fairfield Osborn addressed the 
Brandywine Valley Watershed Association at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, on the evening of 
October 24, and on the previous evening he spoke 
to a student audience at Bryn Mawr College. 


* + * 


Robert G. Snider is conferring from time to 
time with the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and Dale Doty, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, regarding a possible program for study- 
ing economic use of western ranch lands. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Society Sponsors Third Conference 
On Pigment Cell Growth 

Under the sponsorship of the Zoological So- 
ciety, the Third Conference on the Biology of 
Normal and Atypical Pigment Cell Growth was 
held at the Zoological Park on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, November 15-17. It was attended 
by 90 research men and women from many parts 
of the United States and from the Royal Cancer 
Hospital of London. 

The first conference, in 1946, was held under 
the auspices of the New York Academy of 
Sciences. The second, in 1949, was sponsored by 
the New York Zoological Society. Papers pre- 
sented at the third meeting will be published in 
book form in 1952 under the title of “Pigment 
Cell Growth.” 

President Osborn gave an address of welcome 
to the guests at the opening session. The confer- 
ence was organized by Dr. Myron Gordon. 

Concurrently with the pigment cell meeting, 
a series of sessions on Viruses as Causative Agents 
in Cancer was held by the New York Academy of 
Sciences at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, on No- 
vember 17 and 18. Dr. Ross F. Nigrelli gave a 
paper on “Virus Tumors in Fish.” 


Cause of Death Not Determined 
for Our Giant Panda 

Our Giant Panda, variously known as “Pan- 
dah” and “Susie,” was found dead in the shallow 
pool of her out-of-doors enclosure on October 31, 
and although a most thorough autopsy is being 
made no clues to the cause of her death have yet 
been found. Reports of specialists in the dis- 
eases of certain organs are still to be made, 
however. 

“Pan-dah” and a young male, “Pan-Dee,” were 
captured in western China in the fall of 1941, 
when they were less than a year old. Executive 
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Secretary John Tee-Van flew to China and 
brought the babies back as a gift of Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek and Mme. H. H. Kung. Mr. Tee-Van 
and the pandas were at sea when war was de- 
clared and there were several anxious days at 
the Zoological Park until they arrived safely on 
the west coast. 

Only two Giant Pandas are now known to be 
in captivity in the world, a male in the Brookfield 
Zoo in Chicago and a female in the St. Louis 
Zoo. Since the Giant Panda country is under 
Communist domination, it is unlikely that any 
more of the animals will be exported soon. 


Five of Our Rungius Paintings 
Are Reproduced on Calendar 

Five wild animal paintings by Carl Rungius 
have been chosen from the Zoological Society’s 
collection for reproduction on the 1952 calendar 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

From our gallery of thirty paintings by Mr. 
Rungius, the insurance company selected “Moun- 
tain Sheep,” “Grizzly Bear,” “White-tail Deer,” 
“Cougar” and “Prong-horns.” The sixth picture 
in the series is from a Rungius painting of a 
Moose, in the possession of a private collector. 
The reproductions are in color and are 12 x 934 
inches in size. 


General Curator Honored 
General Curator Crandall was elected a Fellow 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union. at its 
autumn meeting in Montreal. 


* * * 


The re-designed and re-constructed moats on 
the exterior of the Great Apes House are virtu- 
ally completed but cannot, because of the cold 
weather, be used until next spring. 


For six weeks after if was 
given to us, the young Tern 
refused to eat unless some- 
one held up bits of fish. 
That chore generally fell to 
Headkeeper George Scott, 
who eventually induced the 
bird to recognize bits of 
fish when offered in a pan. 


It Was the Luckiest Tern of the 1951 Season 


It is not unusual for lost and ailing birds to 
be brought to the Zoological Park for treatment 
or adoption, but we seldom learn anything of 
their past history. Occasionally a bird has been 
banded, and we may hear eventually how far it 
has wandered, but rarely anything else. 

By an all-time record for coincidence, we do 
know much more about a young Common Tern 
that was brought to the Zoo on September 29, 
having been found, in a starving condition, on 
the roof of an apartment house across the street 
from the Zoological Park. 

The bird had been banded. Routinely the band 
was removed and forwarded to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in Washington. No report, in- 
cidentally, has yet come from Washington. 

On October 13, however, it happened that Mr. 
Eric Kinsey, a California ornithologist, visited 
_ the Zoological Park and while he was being 
shown through the bird collection by General 
Curator Crandall, the young tern was casually 
pointed out to him and it was mentioned that 
the bird was evidently hand-reared, for it would 
take food only from the keeper’s hand. Nothing 


more was said about it, for it seemed of little 
interest. 

Mr. Kinsey continued his trip to the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, to call on a business associate. 
His friend, who is not an ornithologist, men- 
tioned that a neighbor of his, Mr. Charles H. 
Gamage, treasurer of the Lynn, Mass., Daily 
Evening Item, had reared a young tern this past 
summer and that the bird had flown away some 
two or three weeks before; he wondered, since 
the bird had always been fed by hand, whether 
it would be able to find food for itself. 

Remembering the young Common Tern in the 
Zoo, Mr. Kinsey remarked that he was sure Mr. 
Gamage’s bird would be all right, because it was 
in the Bronx Zoo. There was no doubt in his 
mind that our tern was the same one, and he was 
not dissuaded when he was told that the Gamage 
bird had been banded before it flew away. ‘The 
band had already been removed from the Zoo 
bird when Mr. Kinsey saw it, and the fact that 
it had been banded was not mentioned. 

The likelihood that it was the same bird, and 
that a travelling California ornithologist should 
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happen to bring the two ends of the story to- 
gether, so interested Mr. Gamage that he wrote 
to Headkeeper Scott to make inquiries. 

His bird, he said, had been hatched from an 
egg that one of his children found on the beach 
at Isle of Shoals. The Gamages took the egg 
home, placed it near the pilot light on a gas 
stove in a strawberry box lined with toweling, 
and the egg hatched the following morning, on 
July 16. 

They brought up the young tern on bits of 
fish and later in the summer banded it and at- 
tempted to turn it loose, even liberating it from 
a boat well offshore, in an area where other terns 
were flying. Invariably “Fish-fish,” as they called 
the youngster, flew around a while and came 
back to the Gamages to be fed. It became such 
a pet that in mid-September it was featured on 
a television show in Boston. 

On September 25, however, “Fish-fish” flew 
away and did not return, apparently having 
joined a flock of terns that were moving south- 
ward. Unable to recognize natural food and to 
catch fish for itself, it was able to fly only as far 
as New York. It happened to fall exhausted on 
a roof near the Zoo, and to be found by a young 
man interested enough to carry it to the Zoo. 

Mr. Gamage took it for granted that Mr. 
Kinsey was correct in his report that the Zoo’s 
bird, and his, were one and the same. Neverthe- 
less, to make doubly sure, he sent the number of 
the leg band he had attached. The General 
Curator looked up his correspondence with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Same number, all right. 

The incident illustrates the all but inevitable 
tragic ending of wild birds hand-reared from in- 
fancy. “Fish-fish” was lucky, in that it ended 
up in the Zoo where it could be fed by hand; 
every year, probably thousands of birds are lib- 
erated by their human friends and are not so 
fortunate. Very often the nestlings would have 
perished if they had not been rescued, in the first 
place, but nine times out of ten the end is tragic 
anyway. 


Sambar Twins Born 


For the first time in our collection, twin Sambar 
Deer fawns were born on October 19. Any of 
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the deer family may have twins, but few do except 
the White-tail, among which they are common. 

Although the Sambar, coming from the foot- 
hills of India and the northern Himalayan region, 
are a hardy species, fawns born during the winter 
do not have a good chance of surviving. Coming 
so early in the fall, our twins should thrive, and 
so should a female born in September. 

Our herd now contains three adult females 
and two males, in addition to the September- 
October fawns. 


New Cafeteria was Opened 
on November 18 

Bright and shining, modern in every respect, 
the Zoological Park’s new Cafeteria was opened 
to the public on Sunday, November 18. It oc- 
cupies the building in the center of the Zoo that 
has, for many years, been known as the Picnic 
Pavilion. 

Little remains of the old structure, for it has 
been entirely redesigned inside and equipped 
with the most up-to-date service adjuncts. It will 
operate throughout the year. 

* * * 

Twenty-four Ecuadorean birds of 15 species, 
including nine we had never previously ex- 
hibited, have been acquired for the collection. 
They were captured by Charles Cordier, our 
former animal collector, who has been in Ecuador 
for several months. Among the prizes is a Sickle- 
billed Hummingbird, which we exhibited for 
the first time last year when Mr. Cordier brought 
it back. 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 
(Continued from Page 169) 


yellow-brown than the rich golden-brown of the 
male. Her feet were bigger and more powerful 
and the irides of her eyes noticeably lighter—really 
egreenish-gray when seen beside the gray of the 
male. The more showy, more vocal and more 
active male was definitely a lightweight, com- 
paratively, although with some ideas, even at this 
stage, of threat behavior. 

Horatia and her foster son now camped side 
by side at night at one end of the aviary, their 
shoulders almost touching, while the daughter 
perched away at a far end. The time was ripe 


Those spines that cover the body of an Euro- 
pean Hedgehog are just as sharp as they look. 
This adult specimen was presented fo us by 
the Roosevelt Wildlife Sanctuary through the 
Audubon Society, and is now in the Nursery. 


for the removal of the latter, so she was banded 
and sent to the aviaries of the Royal Zoological 
Society of South Australia in Adelaide. Measure- 
ments at the time of transfer showed her wing 
spread to be 6 feet 11 inches and her weight 11 
pounds, which compared more than favorably 
with the 10 lbs. 5 ozs. of a quite large 15-years-old 
female also under observation. Evidently there 
had been nothing wrong with the upbringing of 
the young bird! 

That Horatia, one-time hater of all her kind, 
has reverted to normal eagle behavior, is indicated 
by her continued affection for the young male. 
Particular interest attaches to a first-observed 
twenty-minute period of neck nibbling on June 
24, 1951. In this instance the male perched 
nibbled gently at the base of her head and 
preened the feathers of her neck. Earnestly and 
affectionately the bird kept this up for some 
twenty minutes with Horatia patently enjoying 
such attention. She in turn nibbled the male 
appreciatively once or twice. 

Horatia is now (July-August, 1951) more than 
ever territory-conscious, though the male is not 
yet old enough to have developed this character- 
istic seasonal trait. Occasionally in this winter of 
1951 two wild Wedge-tails drift overhead, and 
one is never in doubt as to their presence, for 
fixing the “trespassers” with her bright eyes, 
Horatia screams piercingly while flying from end 
to end of her cage. In no uncertain terms she is 
telling the wheeling strangers that nowadays, 


given half a chance, she would soon sweep them 
from the skies. 

Not so long ago she would have turned on any 
eagle, young or old, with ferocity. I was almost 
the only living thing for which she showed affec- 
tion. But now, while I keep her confidence and 
trust, the golden-plumaged youngster is her ac- 
cepted mate. The future holds most interesting 
possibilities. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


THE PHEASANTS OF THE WORLD. By Jean Delacour. 
Foreword by William Beebe. Thirty-two plates, one-half in color, 
from drawings by J. C. Harrison. Twenty-one maps and diagrams. 
Pp. 347. Pub. Country Life Ltd., London, and Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1951. $35.00. 


The appearance of this attractive, authoritative and 
beautifully illustrated volume climaxes a series of elab- 
orate publications devoted to the pheasants. The classical 
folios of R. G. Elliot, 1872, and the four-volume “Mono- 
graph of the Pheasants” by William Beebe, 1918-1922, 
are among the finest examples of the literary and illus- 
trative arts of their respective epochs. Innumerable 
lesser efforts have filled the intervening gaps. The first 
paragraph of the Introduction of this newest tribute to a 
magnificent group of birds is fully explanatory of the 
inspiration that lies behind these elaborate productions: 

“Pheasants have long been among the most popular 
of birds. They are large in size and beautiful in shape 
and in colour, thus having the highest ornamental value. 
The ease with which they have been kept and reared in 
aviaries and parks, as well as their excellence for sport 
and table, are paralleled in few other groups of the ani- 
mal kingdom. It must also be remembered that one of 
them, the Junglefowl, is the ancestor of domestic poultry, 
perhaps the most useful of man’s auxiliaries.” 

In 1872, when Elliot’s great monograph appeared, the 
pheasants were considered to be exotic creatures of 
beauty, to be admired on a level with Hummingbirds 
and Birds of Paradise but never to be viewed in life. 
By 1918, when the first of Beebe’s four magnificent vol- 
umes was published, the culture of pheasants in cap- 
tivity was already well advanced and many fine species 
had been imported. Under the influence of Beebe’s 
work, giant strides were made. Most of the known forms 
reached the hands of breeders and an extensive list has 
now become firmly established. 

During the intervening years, much work has been 
done in modernizing the classification of the pheasants 
and many new forms have been described. An authori- 
tative work that would put this information into usable 
form was urgently needed and no naturalist is as well 
equipped as Jean Delacour to provide it. Forty years 
devoted to the practical culture of pheasants, inter- 
spersed with numerous field expeditions and a thor- 
ough knowledge of museum material, find their frui- 
tion in this handsome volume. 

While Elliot’s work was largely descriptive, Beebe 
devoted much attention to fascinating accounts of “the 
bird in its haunts.” Delacour emphasizes systematics 
and culture in captivity, the two points of greatest inter- 
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est to present day followers of the cult of the pheasant. 

The illustrations by J. C. Harrison are beautifully 
done and superbly reproduced. Present day cost restric- 
tions have put six birds on a plate, in most cases, and 
the elaborate full page paintings of the past are missing. 
Nothing of real value, however, appears to have been 
lost. 

With pheasants in the wild exposed to the turmoil 
existing throughout most of their native territories in the 
East, it seems almost certain that in the future many, 
like Pére David’s Deer, will be known only in cap- 
tivity. As a stimulus to those interested in the survival 
of these superb birds, “The Pheasants of the World” is 
extremely timely. — L. S.C. 


ANIMALS. By Ylla, with an introduction by Julian Huxley. 
146 pp., 100 photographs in black and white. Hastings House, 
New York, 1951. $5. 


In his introduction to this attractive volume, Julian 
Huxley says that Ylla is “the outstanding animal photog- 
rapher.” If he had added “in the field of interpretation 
of animals as art forms,” few would disagree. These one 
hundred photographs, beautifully reproduced, are superb. 

The bitter complaints of nature lovers, too often frus- 
trated by the lack of identification of the subjects of 
frankly artistic photographs, will be stilled by a chart on 
the end papers at the back. Here, among exposure de- 
tails and similar data, the identity of each animal can be 
discovered. A little trouble, perhaps, but worth it. 

SSG: 


PRACTICE OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION. By Leonard 
W. Wing. Numerous photographs, drawings, tables and charts. 
Pp. viii + 412. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1951. $5.50. 


A concise, tightly-written treatise on present day meth- 
ods in the conservation of wildlife. Since it is intended 
rimarily for use as a text-book by students at college 
ia preparing for careers as professional game con- 
servationists, the emphasis is on game mammals, birds 
and fish. However, under the influence of present trends, 
the treatment is broadly ecological, with consideration of 
forests, lakes and streams. Song birds and other non- 
game species are covered and there are chapters dealing 
with State and Federal controls and regulations. Lists of 
references at the end of each chapter will prove ex- 
tremely useful. 


A former student of the late Aldo Leopold, Dr. Wing 
has had extensive experience in teaching conservation 
since 1937. He is well qualified, therefore, to produce 
a text-book which will be widely used. — L.S.C. 


WONDERS OF THE SEASHORE. By Jaquelyn Berrill. 69 pp. 
Illus. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1951. $2.50. 


There is no better spot to get acquainted with strange 
creatures than at the seashore. Here, where two worlds 
meet, can be seen more fundamentally different types 
of animals than in any other easily accessible place. ‘This 
simply written and illustrated book describes examples 
of those kinds most likely to be of interest to children of 
eight or more. Mention is made of a few natural history 
facts in the life of each. The book is truly introductory 
and may be turned over to the child and used by him 
with little or no help from adults. — J.W.A. 


AMERICAN WILDLIFE AND PLANTS. By Alexander C. 
Martin, Herbert S. Zim and Arnold L. Nelson. Pp. ix - 500, over 
700 illustrations. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1951. Price $7.50. 


One of the most important aspects of the conservation 
of animal life is the reaction of native species to the en- 
croachments of civilization. The ability to survive under 
rapidly changing conditions depends largely upon food 
supply. Since this stems, directly or indirectly, from 
some form of vegetation, exact information as to specific 
plants eaten by certain animals and detailed means for 
identifying these plants are essential to workers in the 
field. 

The great volume of facts presented in “American 
Wildlife and Plants” is not entirely new, since much of 
the material came from the files of the Fish & Wildlife 
Service, but it is not only gathered here in a single vol- 
ume but is collated so thoroughly that its usefulness is 
greatly enhanced. 

The work is presented in three sections. Part I is 
largely historical and explanatory, Part II is devoted to 
specific food habits of mammals, birds, fish, reptiles and 
batrachians, and Part III covers the plants indicated as 
food sources. This treatment provides a cross reference 
that makes exact information readily available. The vast 
amount of informational material contained in this 
book will be of immeasurable service to working con- 
servationists. — L.S.C. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between September 1 and October 31) 


Contributing Ernest G. Burley Steven and Richard Jones 
Mrs. Laura G. Currie James Carley Gilbert Kerlin 
Mrs. Lyman Delano Stefan Congrat-Butlar Miss Rea King 
Herbert Green, Jr. Jay N. Darling N. Lucas Longstreth 
Mrs. Brooke Homewood Dr. Arthur R. Elvidge Mrs. Celia Smith Lowing 
Marvin Bruce Mesnik Dr. Alfred S. Felberbaum Daniel Naidamast 
Frederick J. Steinhardt Alan W. Fuchs ; Dr. Henry Alsop Riley 
Dr. Gibson J. Wells Master Anthony J. Goldschmidt Stuart Edward Ritter 

M. B. Grosvenor Howard D. Shookhoff 
Annual Mrs. Charles Hallenborg William Summerville 
Mrs. Harold Lee Berry Mrs. Alfred H. Howell Warren R. Wilkening 
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It is Always Later 
than the Slow Loris thinks 


Ne MAY FIND OUR SLOW LORIS PRETTY CUTE, 
but we'll let you in on a secret: 

She trades on slow motion appeal. 

She procrastinates. She says “manana.” She puts off sending 
us any new members. It is a/ways later than the slow loris thinks, 
no matter how much credit we give her for good intentions. 

on Ae ok 


Now don’t you be like the slow loris! Send us in those names 
of people who oxght to be members of the N. Y. Zoological Society 
tight away so that they can join up and come to the January meeting 
at the Waldorf thus starting 1952 with a happy feeling. 

Send names and addresses, please, to the 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE, 
New York Zoological Society, 
30 East 40th Street, 

New York 16, New York 


P.S.: RIGHT OFF THE PRESS — 
A brand new booklet about the Society, amply illustrated and all 
ready to be mailed to your friends who ought to join. Just give us 
their names and addresses, please. 


